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Mansfield soon suffered the bruises of the first step in
his long climb to greatness. His triumph was very sweet
its obligations were exacting. A hearty recognition of his
powers at this time would undoubtedly have had a lasting
influence on his temperament and on his attitude toward
the world. Those who came in contact with him, how-
ever, were impatient, unyielding as he was unyielding,
and his progress was embittered by the envy of those whose
path lay parallel with his. His case was in some way anal-
ogous with that of Mozart, whose father wrote of his boy's
beginning: "Thus indeed have people to scuffle their way
through. If a man has no talent, his condition is unfortu-
nate enough; if he has talent, lie is persecuted by envy,
and that in proportion to his skill."

From a story related by an eyewitness of the incident,
it is quite evident that Mansfield was from his earliest
years on the stage as hypnotically transfused with the
character he was acting as he certainly was later. He
spent a couple of hours each evening "getting into his
character," just as he related that: his mother worked her-
self into a terrible rage behind the scene before making
her appearance as Lucre/ia Borgia, and he did not drop it
until he left it with its trappings in his dressing-room.

As the story goes, one evening during the first months
of Baron Chevrial at the Union Square Theatre, after the
death scene, some players broke the spell he had created,
and in which he still dwelt, by a coarse joke and a care-
less laugh. lie turned on them instantly and they received
the sharp edge of his resentment. But he delivered the
rebuke wholly in the polished, cynical, staccato manner of
the Baron. It was Chevrial's censure, not Mansfield's.
He did not for an instant come out of the character.

When he began to play Chevrial he nursed the impres- Florence Levian,
